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UNITED  STATES  CROP  SUMMARY  AS  OF  MAY  1,  i960 


Winter  Wheat  production  is  now  estimated  at  992  million  bushels,  (fourth 
largest  of  record),  7  percent  more  than  last  year,  and  19  percent 
more  than  average. 

Hay  Stocks    on  farms  May  1,  estimated  at  17  million  tons,  were  about 
1/3  less  than  last  year,  but  4  percent  above  average. 

Peach  production  in  9  southern  States  is  estimated  at  15.5  million  bushels, 
4  percent  more  than  last  year,  and  58  percent  more  than  average. 

Orange  production,  (1959-60  season),  is  estimated  at  129  million  boxes, 

about  the  same  as  the  1958-59  crop,  but  9  percent  more  than  average. 


Grapefruit  production  at  41  million  boxes  is  7  percent  less  than  last  year, 
and  5  percent  less  than  average. 


Late  Spring  Potato  crop  is  estimated  at  26.2  million  hundredweight, 
11  percent  more  than  last  year  and  7  percent  more  than  1949-58 
average. 


Milk  production  for  April  is  estimated  at  11,3  billion  pounds,   1  percent 
above  April  last  year,  and  5  percent  more  than  the  April  average. 


Egg  production  at  5,  5  billion  eggs  in  April  was  5  percent  less  than  the 
April  1959  production  and  4  percent  below  the  April  average. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  May  i960  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


Crop  and  year 

i   Percent  1/  ;  Acreage  : 
[not  harvested;  for  harvest: 
:     for  grain    :(1,000  acreo); 

Yield  per  : 
harvested  acre  j 
(bushels)  : 

Production 
(1,  000  bushels) 

.'/INTER  WHEAT 

Average  1949-58 

:           16.7  41,712 

20„  2 

833,  697 

1959   

:             9.2  40,523 

22.  8 

923,449 

1 9 6 0  (Indi  c  at  e  d  Mayi). 

8.1  40,811 

24.3 

991, 618 

;       CONDITION  MAY  1  ^  EE:9E}I£II£Ii.  

Crop  :  Averages  :    ,q/q     :  Averag~e  ;      .qcq      :  Indicatl 

 •i?.t^lll?_____J  lL*?f^l^J_i  1  r^J'lJi.J 

2   Percent:  Percent  Percent 

Rye  86         84  89 

Hay  85  83  87   

Pasture  :         80  81  85   

Peaches  2/  : 

(l.OOO'bu.).,   :  —    2/  9,  815    3/14,  910  15,525 

Maple  sirup  ; 

(1,000  gal.)  :    1,646        l,  191  1,253 

HAY  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  MAY  1 

s  ~  A^er  ag"e~r94 9"-3  8  ~;  T'9  5"'9'        :~    "  i"9'o"0 

Crop  :  Percent:    1,000   :  Percent  :  1,  000   :   Percent:  1,000 

:        4/     :      tons   :        4/  tons   :        4/      :  tons 

All  hay  :      15.4        l6,  609        21.2      25,867        15,4  17,346 


1/  Percent  of  seeded  acreage. 

2/  9  Southern  States.  (Estimates  for  Florida  discontinued  beginning  with  the 
1955  crop  season.) 

3/  Includes  some  queuitities  not  harvested. 
4/  Percent  of  previous  year's  crop. 
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CROP  PRODUCTiON,  May  i960  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

CITRUS  FRUITS  }_l   

PRODUCTION 

195  7      *       195  8 


Crop 


Oranges  c....o....  : 

Grapefruit  : 

Lemons   : 


Average 
J.  948-5  7_ 
1,  000  ' 

boxes 

1187^ 
42,  798 
13, 669 


1,  000 
boxes 
1097155 
39, 780 
16,900 


1,  000 

boxes 
r297330 
43, 790 

17,  340 


Indicated 
_1959  

i,'ooo 

boxes 

TigTobo 

40, 800 
17,  900 


1/  Season  begin7  with  the  bloom  of  the  year  shown  and  ends  with  the  completion 
of  harvest  the  following  year. 

POTATOES,  IRISH 


Seasonal 


ACREAGE 
HARVESTED 


YIELD  PER 
HARVESTED  ACRE 


group  : 

Average: 

:  Ind^  ; 

Average: 

:  Ind. 

1959 

:  1960  : 

l949-58j^ 

1959 

£_1960_ 

1,000 

r,"ooo ' 

"l,000  " 

:  acres 

acres 

acres 

Cwt, 

Cwt» 

Cwt, 

Winter  .... 

:     27.  1 

26.  3 

20.6 

155.0 

152.  3 

146.3 

E. Spring.  . 

:  25.5 

25.  6 

28.  6 

136.4 

122.  8 

101.  2 

L.  Spring. . 

•  183.5 

138,  1 

153.0 

134,  8 

170.  6 

171.  1 

E.  Summer 

:  127.5 

114,  8 

116.4 

98.6 

123.  8 

June  10 

PRODUCTION 
kverage:  :  Ind. 

1,000     1,000  1,000 
cwt.        cwt.  cwt. 


4,190  4,005  3,014 

3,490  3,  144  2,894 

24,  501  23,  558  26,  180 

12, 461  14,  215  June  10 


MILK  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Month 


MILK 


EGGS 


Average 
1949-58 

'  1959 

• 

:  I960  : 

•  • 

Average 
1949-58 

:  1959 

;  I960 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

10,  189 

10,  734 

10, 862 

5,  891 

5,  973 

5,  543 

10,  802 

11,  209 

11,  313 

5,  729 

5,  824 

5,  508 

38,  608 

41,  170 

41,  716 

21,  819 

22,  297 

21,477 

March  

April   

Jan.  -Apr.  Inc. 
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Joe  E.  MuUin, 


C.  E.  Burkhead, 
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J.  W.  Kirkbride, 
M.D.  Humphrey, Jr. 
T.  L.  Stuart, 


.  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 


J.  L.  Wilson. 
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PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS'*' 

May  1,  1960 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over  £23  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80  ^  Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65  IS3  Very  poor 
35  to  50  BB  Severe  drought 


*AS  REPOfiTED  BY 
CROP  CORRESPONDENTS 


*  INDICATES  CUHRENT  SUPPLY  Of  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  SXPECTtD 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERT  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


U.  S.   DEPARTMCNT   OF  AORICULTURE 


NEC.  7sse-eo  (b)    aoriCultur al  marketins  service 


PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

May  1,  1959 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over  t-:-::|  Good  to  excellent 
65  to  80  ^  Poor  to  fair 
50  to  65         Very  poor 
35  to  50        Severe  drought 


*  INDICATES  CVRRINT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


U.  1.    DEPARTMENT    OF    A  O  R I  C  UL.T  UF>  E 


NES.    7200-Sfi   (S)     AORICULTURAL    MARKCTINO  SERVICE 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  I^Say  I96O 


Crop  liepoi.'ting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


GEra;P>AL  CROP  REPORT  A3  OF  MAY  1,  I96O 

Winter  vheat  prospects  improved  during  April.    Fieldvork  progress 
remains  well  behind  usual  in  the  Worth  Central  States,  but  April 
veather  allowed  southern  farmers  to  overcome  some  of  the  early  lag  in 
faiTiiing  operations.    Spring  vegetable  and  melon  production  is  ejcpected 
to  be  below  last  year.    Prospects  for  southern  peaches  are  bright  but 
some  western  fruit  areas  suffered  varying  amounts  of  damage  by  freezes 
during  the  last  half  of  April,    pastures  and  hay  crops  overcame  some 
of  their  early  eeason  back>;ardness  in  northern  and  eastern  areas,  but 
growth  is  still  short  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains. 

Winter  wheat  prospects  edged  upward  during  April  with  the  fourth 
largest  crop  of  record  now  indicated.    Per  acre  yield  is  expected  to  be 
well  above  average  and  second  only  to  the  exceptionally  favorable  outturn 
in  1958.    Abandonment  and  diversion  to  uses  other  than  grain  have  been 
relatively  light,  only  about  half  as  large  as  usual. 

Another  good  year  is  indicated  for  the  9  principal  Southern  peach 
States  with  production  h  percent  above  1959.    Condition  of  California 
Clingstone  and  Freestone  peaches,  while  below  a  year  ago,  is  well  above 
average,  and  pears  also  show  an  above  average  KB.y  1  condition. 
California  apricot  and  sweet  cherry  production  is  expected  to  exceed 
last  year,  but  plums  are  expected  to  fall  below  the  1959  production. 
California  primes  show  an  average  I^y  1  condition  while  almond  condition 
is  well  below  last  year  but  above  average.    Sweet  cherry  condition  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  was  below  a  year  earlier  as  cool  weather  hindered 
pollination.    Sour  cherry  condition  "t/as  better  than  last  year  in  Washington 
but  lower  than  1959  in  Oregon.    Cold  weather  during  the  last  half  of 
April  caused  varying  amounts  of  damage  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Washington, 
with  damage  apparently  quite  heavy  to  all  Colorado  fruits.  Northern 
California  suffered  some  cold  and  hail  damage  on  April  23.    Over  much 
of  the  eastern  third  of  the  country,  crops  were  still  a  little  later 
than  usual.    Vterm  April  days  forced  frvtit  bud  development  but  failed 
to  overcome  delays  imposed  by  the  severely  cold  I«Jarch.    The  estimated 
tonnage  of  citrus  is  down  2  percent  from  last  year  although  7  percent 
above  average.    Fewer  oranges  and  grapefruit  remained  to  be  harvested 
than  a  year  earlier. 

Spring  vegetable  and  melon  production  is  expected  to  fall  5  percent 
below  both  last  year  and  average.    Cool  weather  in  the  ;jest  during  the 
last  half  of  April  slowed  growth,  and  California  harvest  was  interrupted 
by  rains  about  the  end  of  the  month.    Soil  moisture  shortages  were  shovring 
up  in  many  eastern  localities  before  the  rains  late  in  April  and  early 
in  I/fey.    Substantially  smaller  crops  of  tomatoes,  lettuce,  cantaloups, 
cabbage,  and  broccoli  are  expected  but  larger  amounts  of  watermelons, 
snap  beans,  celery,  sweet  corn,  and  catilif lower  are  in  prospect. 

Estimates  of  the  early  spring  potato  crop  dropped  sharply  from  a 
month  ago  as  harvest  before  full  maturity  has  been  common  in  the 
Hastings  area  of  Florida.    late  spring  potato  production  is  expected  to 
be  a  tenth  above  last  year,  mostly  the  result  of  increased  acreage. 
Potato  acreage  for  early  summer  harvest  is  expected  to  be  only  slightly 
above  1959. 
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CI^OP  PRODUCTION,  May  I96O 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  Mb, 


April  'brought  the  usual  erratic  pattern  of  widely  fluctuating 
teniperatures.    During  the  first  half  of  the  month,  freezing  temperatures 
dipped  deep  into  the  Southeast  with  frost  reported  in  northern  Florida. 
April  freezes  have  been  rather  frequent  over  the  Northern  Plains  and 
Mountain  States,  with  a  surge  of  cold  air  at  thie  end  of  the  month 
dropping  temperatures  to  freezing  southward  to  the  Texas  Panhandle. 
Record  high  teniperatures  for  so  early  in  the  season  were  received  in 
many  western  moimtain  localities  about  the  10th,  and  in  nxomerous  places 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Valley  areas  about  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

Rainfall  was  light  over  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  country 
after  the  first  week  of  April,  and  farmers  were  able  to  overcome  much 
of  the  lag  in  seasonal  planting  progx'ess.    Timely  rains  near  the  end  of 
the  month  stimulated  germination  and  growth  and  dissolved  the  crust 
left  by  rapid  drying  of  earlier  water- logged  fields.    In  the  eastern 
Ohio  River  Valley  and  Mid-At3.antic  region,  land  preparation  and  planting 
caught  up  or  eased  ahead  of  the  usual  progress  after  a  slow  start.  Field 
work  in  the  Central  Plains  and  middle  Mississippi  Valley  progressed 
rapidly  during  the  last  half  of  April  as  fields  dried  sufficiently  for 
tillage  operations.    Relatively  heavy  April  precipitation  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  and  Western  Great  Lakes  region  kept  fields  too  wet 
for  any  significant  progress  except  on  high^ well-drained  soils.  Spring 
work  is  generally  2  or  3  weeks  late  in  this  area  but  with  a  favorable 
break  in  the  weather  seeding  can  still  be  completed  in  time  for  a  success- 
ful crop. 

Oats  seeding  is  finished  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  major 
spring  oats  producing  area,  with  the  bulk  of  the  acreage  seeded  two 
weeks  or  more  later  than  usual.    Planting  is  90  percent  completed  in 
Iowa  and  about  30  percent  in  Minnesota  and  Michigan.    In  North  Dakota 
about  a  fifth  of  the  acreage  is  in  the  ground  and  aroujnd  a  fourth  is 
seeded  in  southern  Wisconsin.    Substantial  acreages  intended  for  oats 
in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  southern  Illinois  were  left  for  later 
planted  crops,  and  some  further  shifts,  particularly    in  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan,  are  likely  if  soils  do  not  dry  soon.    Spring  wheat  seeding  is 
later  than  last  year  throughout  the  main  spring  wheat  area  and  varies 
from  a  third  finished  in  Minnesota  to  nine- tenths  in  South  Dakota, 
Seeding  is  nearing  completion  on  the  lower  western  elevations,  but  has 
barely  started  on  the  higher  elevations  in  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains. 

Barley  seeding  is  alpp  lagging  in  the  heavy  producing  northern  States. 
Half  of  Montana's  acreage  is  planted,  but  only  15  percent  is  planted  in 
North  Dakota  and  5  percent  in  Minnesota.    The  California  crop  is  maturing 
rapidly  and  harvest  has  started  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 

Flax  seeding  in  the  northern  growing  region  varies  from  Just  start- 
ing in  North  Dakota  to  a  fifth  finished  in  South  Dakota.    Flax  harvest  has 
started  in  Texas  and  full  scale  operations  are  expected  soon.    Rice  seeding 
was  half  to  two-thirds  finished  in  the  southern  producing  areas  with  early 
fields  up  to  good  stands,    California  acreage  was  about  a  third  planted 
when  progress  was  interrupted  by  rain  early  in  May. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  May  I96O 


Crop  Rex^orting  Boai'd,  AMS;  U&DA 


Corn  planting  xms  nearly  compl.ete  In  the  extreme  southern  areas  and 
a  few  scattered  fields  were  planted  as  far  north  as  southern  Illinois  and 
Indiana.    Plowing  lagged  over  much  of  the  Com  Belt,  but  if  May  weather 
is  favorable  planting  sho\U.d  be  completed  about  the  usual  time.  Cotton 
planting  was  nearly  finished  in  the  Far  West  and  in  southern  portions  of 
the  Eastern  Belt,  and  about  a  fouri:h  of  the  Texas  Hj.gh  Plains  acreage  was 
planted.    Sorghum  planting  was  two-fifths  finished  in  Texas  =    About  half 
of  the  soybeans  were  planted  in  the  heavy  producing  section  of  Arkansas. 
Peanut  planting  was  nearly  finished  in  the  Southeast  but  just  starting  in 
the  Virginia- Carolina  area.    South  Texas  peanuts  are  planted,  but  little 
planting  tos  accomplished  to  the  north  as  cotton  seeding  had  first  call. 
An  abundance  of  tobacco  plants  in  Georgia  after  mid- April  brought  trans- 
planting to  virtual  completion.    In  the  more  northern  tobacco-producing 
sections,  transplanting  is  expected  to  run  later  than  usual  as  most  beds 
were  seeded  late  and  plant  development  has  been  slow.    Sugar  beet  plant- 
ing is  well  advanced  in  the  West,  but  has  been  retarded  in  the  Horth 
Centreil  areas.    Maple  flow  was  slow  during  the  regular  March  season  but 
weather  conditions  in  eastern  New  York  and  New  England  were  favorable  for 
a  heavy  late  run  during  the  second  week  of  April. 

Hay  stocks  on  May  1  were  a  third  below  the  huge  carry-over  of  a 
year  ago,  with  shai^  reductions  apparent  in  all  regions  of  the  country. 
Increased  livestock  numbers,  poor  winter  pastures  in  the  South,  and 
delayed  spring  forage  growth  in  central  and  eastern  sections  forced  stock- 
men to  dip  heavily  into  stored  supplies.    Early  season  hay  prospects 
appear  average  or  better  in  all  regions  except  the  South  Central  and 
Southeast  where  development  was  retarded  by  cool  weather  during  the  winter 
and  the  early  spring  and  light  rainfall  during  much  of  April. 

Pasture  growth  started  slowly  in  central  and  eastern  sections  this 
spring,  and  warm  April  days  brought  substantially  more  than  the  usual 
seasonal  improvement  during  April.    By  May  1,  pasture  condition  nationally 
was  significantly  above  last  year  and  average.    Southern  pastures, 
although  showing  marked  improvement  during  the  month,  failed  to  overcome 
their  early  season  backwardness  and  were  furnishing  less  grazing  than  a 
year  earlier.    Rains  about  the  first  of  May  over  the  Southeast  and  Middle 
Atlantic  areas  will  stimulate  growth  where  soils  were  getting  dry. 
Forage  gro\fth  is  still  short  in  the  Northern  Plains  but  moisture  supplies 
are  mostly  adequate  to  encourage  rapid  growth  when  temperatures  become 
consistently  warmer.    Forage  prospects  are  better  than  last  year  in  the 
West,  although  below  average  in  southern  California,  Nevada,  and  parts  of 
Utah. 

April  egg  production  was  5  percent  below  a  year  earlier  as  layer 
numbers  declined  to  the  lowest  level  for  the  month  since  1938  and  the 
residual  effect  of  a  cold  stormy  March  held  rate  of  lay  below  April  a  year 
ago.    The  number  of  layers  was  below  April  1959       all  regions  except  the 
South  Atlantic  and  West. 

Milk  production  during  April  was  1  percent  above  both  April  195©  and 
1959  T^ut  slightly  below  the  1957  record  production  for  the  month. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  l^y  I96O 


Cx-wp  Repoiting  Board,  USDA 


WIMT2R  WHEAT;    Significant  production  gains  in  the  Corn    Belt,  Oklahoma, 
and  Washington  toosted  winter  vhee.t  production  above  the 
level  estimated  on  April  1  despite  a  relatively  sharp  drop  in  Kehraska 
and  minor  losses  in  Texas  and  several  Rocky  Mountain  States.  Production 
on  Vb-y  1  is  forecast  at  992  million  bushels,  1^  mil3.ion  bushels  above 
the  April  1  forecast,  with  the  prospect  of  ranking  as  the  fouith  largest 
crop  of  record.    This  production  would  be  7  percent  larger  than  1959  and 
nearly  a  fifth  larger  than  average. 

The  indicated  yield  of  2^.3  bushels  per  acre  for  harvest  is  the 
second  highest  of  record  and  compares  with  22.8  bushels  in  1959 
and  the  average  of  20.2  bushels.    Conditions  on  May  1  did  not  indicate  a 
record  high  yield  for  any  State  although  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  West 
Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Washington  expect  to  equal  their  previous  records 
and  all  States  expect  above-average  yields. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  average  change  in  the  United  States 
production  estimate  from  I^y  1  to  harvest  has  been  73  million  bushels, 
ranging  from  a  maxim\am  of  17O  million  bushels  to  a  minimum  of  8  million 
bushels. 

An  estimated  hO.Q  million  acres  of  winter  wheat  remained  for  harvest 
as  grain  on  May  1,  slightly  larger  than  the  1959  harvested  acreage  but 
nearly  a  million  acres  less  than  avei'^ge.    The  portion  of  the  seeded  acreage 
that  will  be  harvested  for  grain  is  estimated  at  91*9  percent  compared 
with  90«8  percent  for  the  1959  crop  and  the  average  of  83.3  percent.  Of 
the  3-6  million  acres  seeded  but  not  expected  to  be  harvested  as  grain, 
about  one-half  is  located  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Colorado.  How- 
ever, these  h  States  expect  to  harvest  about  the  same  acreage  as  the 
previous  year- 

A  variety  of  weather  in  April  had  the  net  effect  of  brightening  the 
winter  wheat  production  outlook.    General  improvement  in  most  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  Oklahoma  and  Washington  more  than  offset 
losses  in  the  Central  Plains,  Central  and  Southern  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  States  of  Oregon  and  California. 

Kansas  production  prospects  continued  at  a  very  favorable  level  and 
scored  minor  gains  as  warming  weather  accompanied  by  late  April  moisture 
improved  growth  and  development.    The  crop  has  good  color  and  is  generally 
void  of  serious  streak  mosaic  infestation  and  nitrogen  deficiency.  Plant 
height  in  western  areas  is  above  average  but  is  below  average  in  central 
and  eastern  areas.    Wheat  was  jointing  in  southern  co\mties  and  in  the 
early  boot  stage  in  most  of  the  western  one-third  by  late  April.  Soil 
moisture  supplies  are  generally  good  over  the  State  although  less  than 
the  excellent  levels  of  I958  and  1959. 

In  Oklahoma,  production  registered  significant  gains  during  April 
as  favorable  weather  permitted  the  crop  to  overcome  much  of  the  lateness 
indicated  on  April  1.    Western  areas  welcomed  the  rains  falling  in  late 
April  as  surface  soil  moistiore  was  becoming  depleted  and  root 
development  and  penetration  was  insufficient  to  fully    utilize  sub- 
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soil  supplies.    By  the  end  of  April,  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  crcp  was 
showing  good  sized  heads  on  short  straw.    Harvest  is  expected  to  get  under- 
way by  the  end  of  May. 

Texas  wheat  prospects  declined  during  April  as  insufficient  moisture 
fell  during  March  and  April  in  the  High  Plains,  the  big  wheat  area.  High 
winds  in  April  sapped  siirface  moisture  accumulated  during  the  winter 
months.    Stands  are  good  over  the  High  Plains  except  for  parts  of  the 
eastern  Panhandle  with  insects  and  disease  no  problem.    Low  Plains  wheat 
has  headed  but  is  in  need  of  moisture.    Yields  in  this  area  could  be 
reduced  considerably  if  additional  moistvire  is  not  received  at  an  early 
date . 

Nebraska  wheat  yield  prospects  declined  during  April  as  winter  damage 
in  eastern  areas  became  evident  as  the  crop  emerged  from  dormancy.  Plant 
growth  and  development  throughout  the  State  is  behind  normal  as  cool  April 
temperatures  slowed  plant  progress.    The  condition  of  the  crop  is  reported 
as  the  lowest  since  1953  with  the  best  prospects  in  western  areas. 

Yield  prospects  in  the  Corn  Belt  made  important  gains  during  April 
as  the  crop  burst  from  dormancy  aided  by  plentiful  moisture  supplies  and 
a  minimxm  of  winter  damage.    Plant  color,  growth,  stand,  and  uniformity 
give  prospects  for  excellent  yields  although  late  planted  fields  are 
relatively  short  and  thin.    Plant  development  is  a  little  behind  normal 
with  fields  in  southern  areas  in  the  boot  stage. 

Colorado  production  held  at  the  level  of  the  previous  month  but 
towards  the  end  of  April  was  having  to  resist  the  detrimental  effects  of 
dry  crusted  top  soil  and  thin  stands.    Welcome  rains  over  much  of  the 
wheat  area  during  late  April  should  encourage  favorable  plant  growth  and 
help  maintain  present  prospects.    East  central  and  southeastern  counties 
have  prospects  for  good  to  excellent  yields  but  areas  in  the  northeastern 
third  of  the  State  show  rather  limited  plant  growth,  thin  stands  and 
damage  from  excessive  run-off.    Wheat  is  booting  in  the  southeast  corner 
with  jointing  general  as  far  north  as  Denver  and  a  few  isolated  areas  in 
the  northeast. 

Pacific  Northwest  wheat  prospects  showed  minor  increases  over  the 
previous  month  as  minor  losses  in  Oregon  were  more  than  offset  by  gains 
in  Washington  and  Idaho.    The  crop  came  through  the  winter  in  good 
condition  except  for  relatively  heavy  losses  in  North  Idaho.  Moisture 
supplies  were  improved  by  April  showers  but  additional  moisture  will  be 
needed  in  some  areas  to  bring  the  crop  to  satisfactory  maturity. 

Production  prospects  began  to  climb  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  the 
eastern  South  Central  States  as  the  crop  responded  to  warmer  temperatures 
and  adeqmte  moisture  supplies.    Fields  in  southern  areas  were  well 
headed  by  May  1  but  were  expected  to  reach  maturity  at  a  later  date  than 
normal . 
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RYE:    The  condition  of  rye,  reported  at  89  percent  of  normal  on  May  1, 
was  3  points  above  April  1  and  the  average  and  5  points  above  a 
year  earlier.    Due  primarily  to  the  warming  trend  during  the  last  half 
of  April;  the  condition  of  rye  improved  in  two- thirds  of  the  rye  prod- 
ucing States. 

Of  the  8  largest  rye  producing  States,  conditions  declined  some- 
what during  April  in  V/ashington  and  Nebraska  but  were  improved  in  the 
Dakotas,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas.    The  crop  came  through 
the  winter  in  better  than  average  condition  in  the  Dalcotas  and  Minnesota 
and  moisture  is  ample  for  early  growth.    However,  water  supplies  are 
becoming  short  in  western  sections  of  South  Dakota  and  strong  winds 
caused  some  losses  from  wind  erosion.    Growth  has  been  slow  in  the  main 
producing  area  of  Nebraska  as  the  crop  was  seeded  late  last  fall  and 
late  snow  cover  retarded  spring  growth.    Conditions  vary  considerably 
in  Kansas.    The  crop  is  excellent  in  the  western  third  of  the  State  but 
conditions  range  from  poor  to  good  in  the  eastern  two-thirds.  Moisture 
supplies  are  good  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  and  the  crop  has  made  good 
progress.    Conditions  were  reduced  somewhat  during  April  in  Washington 
but  the  May  1  condition  of  9^  percent  indicates  an  excellent  crop. 
These  8  States  accounted  for  three-fifths  of  the  1959  rye  production. 

Crop  prospects  improved  in  Oklahcna,  Mi ssoiari,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
the  South  Atlantic  States  where  the  crop  responded  to  improved  weather 
conditions.    Conditions  were  off  slightly  in  Michigan  due  primarily  to 
excessive  moisture.    Conditions  also  declined  during  April  in  Texas, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Utah  but  were  still  good  with  only  Texas 
and  Utah  reported  at  less  than  90  percent. 

PEACHES :    The  prospective  I96O  production  in  the  9  Southern  States  as 
indicated  by  May  1  conditions,  is  15,525^000  bushels.  Such 
a  crop  would  be  k  percent  above  last  year  and  substantially  above  average, 
but  1  percent  less  than  that  of  I958  which  was  the  largest  Southern 
peach  crop  of  recent  years.    Prospects  are  above  last  year  in  all  of  these 
States  except  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.    The  prospective  crop  in  South 
Carolina  is  slightly  below  1959  while  in  Georgia  it  is  the  same. 

In  North  Carolina  some  orchards  in  low  spots  have  a  light  crop  as 
a  result  of  frost  on  AP^il  11.    Elsewhere  in  that  State  there  was  generally 
a  good  crop  on  May  1.    South  Carolina  prospects  reflect  the  effects  of 
extremely  cold  weather  which  extended  into  March,  excessive  rainfall  during 
the  fall  and  winter,  and  some  frost  damage.    There  has  been  some  loss  of 
trees,  particularly  on  poorly- drained  ground.    Despite  these  adverse 
factors,  with  bearing  acreage  increasing  steadily  in  recent  years,  the 
May  1  indicated  production  is  only  k  percent  below  the  near-record  crop  of 
last  year.     In  Georgia  continuous  cold  weather  d\aring  February  and  March 
delayed  bud  development,  and  there  was  less  spread  between  bloom  dates  in 
the  various  areas  than  usual.    This  may  result  in  more  bunching  of  shipments 
than  normally  occurs.    Variable  temperatures  and  heavy  rains  during  the 
bloom  season  have  made  Georgia  prospects  very  spotted.    In  Alabama  light 
frosts  on  April  11  caused  some  scattered  damage,  but  in  general  prospects 
axe  good.    The  crop  is  late  and  here,  too,  all  areas  bloomed  more  nearly 
together  than  usual.    There  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  bearing  acreage 
in  this  State. 
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Arkansas  expects  another  large  crop  despite  the  p\illing  or  abandon- 
ment of  some  orchards.    Average  date  of  full  bloom  was  about  tvo  weeks 
later  than  usual.    Harvest  in  Louisiana  is  expected  to  get  \inder  way 
about  mid- June- -tvo  to  three  weeks  later  than  usual.    Heavy  thinning 
was  in  progress  on  May  1  In  Oklahoma  the  crop  had  escaped  any  apparent 
frost  damage  to  May  1.    Spring  moisture  has  been  a  little  light,  but  sub- 
soil moisture  has  remained  in  good  supply.    Texas  reports  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  set  in  all  areas. 

May  1  conditions  for  both  Clingstone  and  Freestone  peaches  in 
California  are  reported  slightly  below  last  year's  high  figures  but  above 
average  for  that  date.    Some  frost  damage  is  reported  to  Freestones  in 
outlying  areas,  although  it  is  not  considered  serious.    First  pickings 
of  early  Freestones  started  in  the  1/heeler  Ridge  section  of  Kern  Covmty 
the  first  week  of  Miay. 

In  Colorado  low  temperatures  on  April  17  and  2*^-25  caused  heavy  damage 
to  peaches.    Preliminary  reports  indicate  about  a  third  of  a  crop  left  in 
Mesa  County  and  a  near-failure  in  Delta  County.    Utah  also  reports  heavy 
but  spotted  damage  from  this  period  of  low  temperatures.    No  serious 
frost  damage  to  peaches  had  been  reported  to  May  1  in  the  Northeastern 
States. 

PEARS  (California);    The  May  1  condition  of  both  Bartletts  and  Other 

pears  was  above  average,  and  not  greatly  different 
from  a  year  ago.    Pears  held  their  dormancy  and  bloomed  later  than 
usual  this  season.    There  was  a  good  bloom.    Bartletts  suffered  some 
frost  and  hail  damage  on  April  23* 

CITRUS ;    The  1959-60  orange  crop  (not  including  tangerines)  is  now 

estimated  at  129  million  boxes,  300^000  boxes  smaller  than 
last  year's  crop,  but  9  percent  above  average.    With  68  percent  of  the 
crop  harvested  by  May  1  remaining  supplies  were  estimated  at  ^1.^+ 
million  boxes  compared  with  ^3  million  unharvested  a  year  earlier.  Of 
the  oranges  left  for  harvest  on  I-^y  1,  196O,  an  estimated  23.2  million 
boxes  were  Florida  Valencias  and  I7.3  million  were  California  Valencias. 
Harvest  of  Florida's  Valencias  is  in  full  swing,  with  almost  half  of 
the  crop  picked  by  I<fe,y  1,  but  in  California  harvest  of  Valencias  is 
still  relatively  light  as  a  little  less  than  10  percent  had  been  picked 
by  May  1.    The  total  Valencia  crop  for  the  U.  S.  is  estimated  at  6k. k 
million  boxes,  2  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  11  percent  above 
average.    As  of  May  1,  processors  had  used  53' 5  million  boxes  of  all 
oranges  and  3^'l  million  boxes  were  used  fresh.    The  total  utilization 
of  87.6  million  boxes  compares  with  86.3  million  on  the  same  date  a 
year  ago. 

An  estimated  ^.h  million  boxes  of  grapefruit  remained  \mharvested 
on  I^y  1  compared  with  6.7  million  boxes  a  year  earlier.    The  total  grape- 
fiTiit  crop  is  estimated  at  hO.d  million  boxes,  7  percent  below  last  year 
and  5  percent  below  average.    As  of  Ifey  1  processors  had  talcen  l^.k  mil- 
lion boxes  and  20  million  boxes  had  gone  to  fresh  market.    This  compares 
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with  last  year's  utilization  to  May  1  of  iQ.h  million  boxes  for  processing 
and  18.6  million  boxes  for  fresh  market.     In  Florida  over  95  percent  of 
the  grapefruit  had  been  harvested  by  May  1,  and  Texas  expects  to  finish 
picking  by  the  end  of  May.    Summer  grapefruit  will  come  from  California. 
About  three-fourths  of  California's  Desert  Valleys  crop  has  been  picked 
but  in  the  other  areas  of  the  State  little  grapefruit  has  been  harvested. 

Estimated  production  of  lemons  remains  unchanged  from  last  month  at 
17 '9  million  boxes,  3  percent  above  last  year  cind  3I  percent  above  average. 
As  of  May  1,  nearly  60  percent  of  the  I959-60  crop  had  been  harvested 
leaving  7-^  million  boxes  to  be  picked  compared  with  7.7  million  boxes 
iinharvested  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago.    By  May  1  processors  had  used 
6.k  million  boxes  of  the  current  season's  crop  and  k.l  million  went  to 
fresh  market. 

Weather  during  April  was  favorable  for  Florida  citrus.    Set  of  fruit 
for  the  new  season  has  been  excellent.    Texas  also  shows  a  good  set  of 
fruit  and  the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  is  adequate. 

CHERRIES ;    Although  California's  prospective  sweet  cherry  crop,  estimated 

from  May  1  conditions  at  33^000  tons,  promises  to  be  nearly 
two  and  one-half  times  last  year's  short  production,  this  is  still  only 
12  percent  above  average.    Older  trees  generally  have  good  crops  in  most 
districts,  but  younger  trees  up  to  8-10  years  old  have  light  sets  with 
some  crop  failures.    A  good  set  of  Bings  is  reported  in  most  districts, 
but  Royal  Anns  are  relatively  light.    Even  so,  Royal  Ann  production 
promises  to  total  12,000  tons,  or  more  than  double  last  year's  short  out- 
put of  only  5,100  tons.    A  few  cherries  were  picked  on  April  28,  but  rain 
damage  caused  the  abandonment  of  some  early  fruit. 

In  Oregon  the  May  1  condition  of  sweet  cherries  was  above  average 
although  below  that  of  the  last  two  seasons,  while  that  of  sour  cherries 
was  the  lowest  since  195^.    Pull  bloom  averaged  about  7  days  earlier 
than  last  year  for  sweets;  k  days  earlier  for  sours.    Cool  wet  weather 
throughout  the  bloom  period  was  unfavorable  for  pollination.    In  Wash- 
ington, the  condition  of  sweet  cherries  was  below  last  year  but  slightly 
above  average;  that  of  sour  cherries  is  somewhat  above  both  last  year 
and  average.    Sweets  bloomed  early  this  year  with  good  weather  for 
pollination.    The  freezes,  which  followed  the  bloom  period  in  the  early 
and  intermediate  districts  in  the  Yakima  Valley,  caused  some  damage. 
Condition  of  sour  cherries  varies  considerably  between  areas. 

Low  temperatures  during  the  period  April  17-25  severely  injured 
sweet  and  sour  cherries  in  both  Utah  and  Colorado.    May  1  prospects  for 
Colorado  sweet  cherries  were  reported  near  a  complete  failure. 

Low  temperatures  also  occurred  in  Michigan  fruit  areas  the  last 
week  of  April,  but  reports  received  to  May  5  indicated  little  damage. 
No  frost  damage  has  been  reported  thus  far  from  the  other  Great  Lakes 
States- -New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio. 
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PLUMS  AMD  FRUITS;    Based  on  May  1  condition  the  California  plum  crop  is 

forecast  at  80,000  tons.    This  is  ik  percent  helow 
last  year  but  it  equals  the  10-year  average.    Bloom  was  good  this  season 
although  later  than  usual.    The  Santa  Rosa  variety  which  accounts  for 
around  one -third  of  the  p].um  acreage  has  a  light  set.    Plums  have  made 
good  growth  and  thinning  is  progressing  rapidly.    Spray  programs  have 
been  well  maintained  this  season.    A  small  amount  of  hail  damage  occurred 
but  thinning  may  remove  most  damaged  fruit.    First  shipments  of  plums  are 
expected  near  the  end  of  May, 

Prunes  also  bloomed  later  than  usual,  and  the  set  varies  considerably 
between  orchards.    Low  lying  orchards  in  the  North  Coast  area  had  some 
frost  damage.    However,  prospects  appear  good  with  the  May  1  condition  of 
72  percent  only  k  points  below  a  year  ago. 

APRICOTS  (California):    Production  of  California  apricots  is  forecast  at 

230,000  tons,  10  percent  larger  than  last  year 
and  30  percent  above  average.    V/eather  was  favorable  during  bloom  and 
there  was  a  good  set  of  fruit  in  most  districts.    Thinning  has  been  com- 
pleted in  many  orchards.    The  fruit  has  made  excellent  growth. 

AVOCADOS :    Picking  of  California's  Fuerte  avocados  is  declining  rapidly, 
following  above  normal  temperatxires  in  March  and  early  April 
which  pushed  maturity.    Harvest  of  the  1959-60  crop  will  probably  be 
finished  by  mid^yiay.    Bloom  for  the  I96O-6I  crop  has  been  heavy  in  some 
districts,  but  in  the  important  San  Diego  Covinty  bloom  has  been  sporadic 
and  late. 

Harvest  of  summer  varieties  in  California  from  the  bloom  of  1959  will 
be  delayed  wherever  possible  xantil  Fuertes  are  finished,  although  some 
picking  of  the  Bass  variety  has  started.    The  May  1  condition  of  "other 
than  Fuerte"  avocados  is  reported  at  7^  percent,  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 
In  Florida  the  May  1  condition  of  the  I960  crop  avocados  is  7^  percent,  30 
percentage  points  above  a  year  ago  and  the  highest  since  1955* 

AIMONDS  (California):    The  May  1  condition  of  California  almonds  is  re- 
ported at  67  percent,  down  sharply  from  last  year's 
record  high  of  96  percent  but  well  above  the  33  percent  for  May  1,  I958. 
Weather  during  bloom  was  good.    Crop  set  is  quite  variable  by  varieties. 

POTATOES ;    The  production  of  the  early  spring  potato  crop,  based  on 

May  1  conditions,  is  placed  at  2,o9i)-,000  hxindredweight ,  16 
percent  below  the  April  1  forecast  and  8  percent  below  1959  production. 
The  decline  in  prospects  from  April  1  in  the  Hastings  area  of  Florida 
more  than  offset  slight  improvements  indicated  in  the  other  areas  of 
Florida  and  in  Texas.      Yields  from  the  5^300  acres  harvested    to  May  1 
in  the  Hastings  area  (about  one -fourth  of  the  total  acreage)  were  very 
low.    Many  acres  have  been  dug  immature  and  this  early  harvest  is  re- 
ducing the  harvest  yield.      Harvest  in  the    Balm  area  is  finished. 
In  the  Everglades,  nearly  all  white  varieties  have  been  harvested  and 
growers  are  starting  on  red  varieties.    Harvesting  of  red  potatoes  in 
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the  Gainesville  area  is  expected  to  start  d\irlng  the  second  week  of  May 
and  whites  about  May  20.    In  Texas,  harvest  of  the  early  spring  crop  is 
expected  to  start  the  first  week  of  May  and  movement  is  expected  to 
continue  throughout  most  of  the  month.    Growing  conditions  were  favorable 
during  April  and  the  crop  has  developed  nicely  with  more  tubers  set  than 
was  expected  a  month  earlier. 

The  first  forecast  of  the  late  spring  crop  is  for  a  production  of 
26,180,000  hundredweight,  11  percent  above  the  1959  crop  and  7  percent 
above  average.    Most  of  the  increase  over  1959  is  attributed  to  the  larger 
acreage  for  harvest.    The  acreage  in  I960  is  11  percent  above  1959  while 
the  indicated  yield  at  171.I  hundredweight  for  i960  is  only  0.5  hundred- 
weight above  the  yield  obtained  in  1959-    Production  of  late  spring 
potatoes  in  California  is  indicated  at  16,6^4-7,000  hundredweight  or  6k  per- 
cent of  toteJ.  late  spring  production.    Growing  conditions  in  California 
have  been  generally  good  this  season.    Maturity,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  retarded  by  the  cool  weather.    Harvest  of  the  earlier  acreage  is 
later  than  usual  but  is  increasing  rapidly  in  the  Edison- Arvin  sirea.  Dig- 
ging is  expected  to  get  vmdervray  in  the  Wasco-Shafter  district  during  the 
second  week  of  May,  and  to  be  followed  by  the  more  northern  areas  late 
in  May  and  June.    In  Arizona,  harvest  in  the  Yuma  area  started  about 
April  15.    Harvest  in  the  Queen  Creek  area  is  expected  to  start  about  the 
second  week  of  May,  with  other  areas  starting  shortly  thereafter.  Peak 
harvest  is  expected  in  late  May  or  early  June.    The  acreage  is  in  good 
condition.    Quality  and  yields  are  expected  to  be  good. 

In  the  8  Northeastern  Counties  of  North  Carolina  condition  is 
generally  good,  but  rather  spotty  stands  have  been  reported.    About  two- 
thirds  of  the  acreage  was  planted  between  March  21  and  April  2.  Because 
of  the  late  plantings,  final  yield  will  be  influenced  more  than  usual  by 
growing  conditions  during  May.    In  South  Carolina,  prospects  are  generally 
good.    The  crop  is  late  but  with  good  weather  in  recent  weeks,  the  crop 
has  made  excellent  growth.    No  harvest  is  expected  until  after  June  1. 
The  crop  in  the  Baldwin  area  of  Alabama  is  about  two  weeks  late  due  to 
adverse  weather  early  in  the  season.    Light  digging  is  expected  the  third 
week  of  May  and  volume  movement  is  expected  a  week  later.    A  good  quality 
crop  is  Indicated.    In  northern  Alabama,  cold  weather  delayed  the 
completion  of  plantings  vintil  mid- April,    In  Louisiana  light  digging  is 
expected  to  begin  about  mid-May  and  become  general  the  second  half  of  the 
month.    Harvest  in  the  Pearsall  area  of    Texas  will  begin  in  early  May 
and  in  the  San  Antonio  area  about  the  middle  of  the  month.    Digging  in 
central  and  east  Texas  shoxild  start  in  early  Jime.    The  crops  in  all  areas 
have  made  good  progress. 

Acreage  of  eeirly  summer  potatoes  for  harvest  in  i960  is  placed  at 
116, UOO  acres,  1  percent  above  the  1959  acreage.    The  acreage  actually 
planted  for  1960  harvest  was  slightly  below  the  intentions  to  plant 
reported  in  March.    Increases  over  1959  were  indicated  for  Delaware, 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  and  California.    Declines  from  last  year  were 
reported  for  Kansas,  Maryland,  Norfolk  area  of  Virginia,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
and  Texas. 
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The  other  early  summer  States  showed  no  change.    The  acreage  in  North 
Carolina  was  planted  by  late  April.    On  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
planting  was  completed  early  in  April  after  an  interruption  of  several 
weeks.    Stands  are  rather  poor  and  growth  is  uneven  in  the  early  planted 
fields.    Both  condition  and  stands  of  the  later  plantings  are  good.  Dig- 
ging on  the  Eastern  Shore  is  expected  to  begin  about  the  usual  date.  In 
the  Norfollc  area  of  Virginia,  where  acreage  is  still  declining,  early 
plantings  have  uneven  stands  while  prospects  for  later  plantings  are 
good.    In  Delaware,  planting  was  retarded  because  of  wet  soil  conditions. 
But  by  mid- April,  plantings  were  about  90  percent  complete.    The  acreage 
in  the  Hereford,  Seminole,  and  Lubbock  areas  of  the  Texas  Panhandle  is 
slightly  above  last  year  but  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  decline  in 
the  other  Panhandle  areas.    Planting  began  in  late  I^ferch  and  will  extend 
into  May.    Early  plants  are  up  and  in  healthy  condition.    Though  frost 
in  the  Hereford  area  in  late  April  burned  leaves  in  the  low  spots,  the 
damage  is  considered  negligible.    The  increase  in  the  early  summer 
acreage  in  the  Chino  district  of  South  California  more  than  offset  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  Perris-Hemet  area.    The  crop  is  making  good 
growth  and  harvest  is  expected  to  start  about  the  usual  time,  late 
June  or  early  July. 

The  winter  crop  in  California  and  Florida  was  estimated  in  April 
at  3^01^;>000  hundredweight,  or  about  one  million  hundredweight  below 
the  1959  crop  of  U, 005,000  hundredweight.    In  Dade  County,  Florida, 
about  500  acres  were  left  to  be  dug  on  May  1.    Rains  have  caused  con- 
siderable reduction  in  yield  and  quality  on  the  remaining  acreage. 

TOBACCO,  REVISED  (19$8  &  1959  crops);    The  estimate  of  all  types  of 

tobacco  produced  in  1959  has 
been  revised  to  1,797  million  pounds  --  only  about  3  million  pounds 
below  the  estimate  released  last  December.    This  compares  with  production 
of  1,736  million  pounds  in  1958'    Current  revisions  are  based  primarily 
on  reports  from  growers  and  dealers,  and  on  marketing  data  assembled  by 
the  Comiaodity  Stabilization  Service,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  and 
various  State  Departments  of  Agriculture.    JV^rketing  of  the  1959  crop  is 
virtually  complete  except  in  Maryland  where  auctions  got  underway  April  26. 
The  1959  crop  was  harvested  from  1,150,000  acres  with  an  average  yield  of 
1^  563  pounds. 

Value  of  production  of  the  1959  crop  was  $l,04i<-  million  and  the 
average  price  per  pound  was  58-1  cents.    Growers  received  $1,0^+0  million 
for  the  1958  crop  and  an  average  price  of  59«9  cents  per  pouiid. 

Flue- cured  poundage  in  1959^  at  l,08l  million  pounds,  is  almost 
identical  to  production  in  1958-    With  the  exception  of  the  975-niillion 
pound  crop  in  1957>  production  in  1958  and  1959  was  at  the  lowest  level 
since  19^3-    The  1959  crop  was  primed  from  693^300  acres  for  an  average 
yield  of  1,559  pounds. 

Barley  production  totaled  502  million  po\mds  and  compares  with 
h66  million  in  1958.    About  301,000  acres  were  cut  during  the  1959  season. 
A  record-high  average  yield  of  1,669  pounds  per  acre  i-zas  realized. 
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Southern  Maryland,  type  32,  production  is  estimated  32.3  million  poiinds. 
This  compares  with  31.I  'million  pounds  harvested  in  1958.    The  1959  crop  was 
produced  on  an  estimated  38,000  acres,  indicating  an  average  yield  of  850 
poxinds . 

Estimated  production  of  fire- cured  tobacco,  at  53. 1  milljon  pounds,  is 
23  percent  above  1958.    Acreage  harvested  is  placed  at  35,200.    An  average 
yield  of  1,508  pounds  per  acre  was  realized. 

The  1959  dark  air- cured  crop,  types  35-37,  totaled  21.5  million  pounds. 
This  is  20  percent  above  the  previous  year  but  still  the  second  smallest  crop 
since  records  for  these  types  began  in  1919 .    Acreage  narvested  in  1959  total- 
ed about  15,300,  with  an  average  yield  of  1,40? .pounds. 

Production  of  Pennsylvania  Seedleaf  and  Miami  Valley  cigar  filler  is 
estimated  at  60.3  million  pounds  compared  with  53.5  million  in  195^^  Around 
3^,900  acres  of  filler  were  harvested  in  1959,  averaging  1,729  pounds  per 
acre. 

Cigar  binder  production  is  estimated  at  28.4  million  pounds  --  7,6 
million  in  Connecticut  Valley  and  about  20.8  million  in  Wisconsin.     In  1958, 
binder  produced  in  the  two  areas  totaled  27.3  million  pounds.  Combined 
acreage  harvested  in  1959  is  estimated  at  l8,400  compared  with  15,900  the 
previous  year.    Substantial  acreage  was  lost  in  Wisconsin  during  the  1959 
season  because  of  floods,  hail,  and  disease,  while  further  loss  of  poundage 
and  quality  was  sustained  in  sheds  after  harvest,    yields  per  acre  were 
somewhat  below  other  recent  years  in  both  the  Connecticut  Valley  and 
Wisconsin;  the  combined  average  for  the  two  areas  was  1,5^6  pounds. 

For  cigar  wrapper  types,  production  is  set  at  l8,3  million  pounds  — 
10.6  million  in  Connecticut  Valley  and  7.7  million  in  the  Georgia-Florida 
areas.    Poundage  at  this  level  compares  with  a  total  of  16. 6  million  pounds 
produced  in  the  two  areas  in  I958.    Wrapper  leaf  was  harvested  from  13,800 
acres  in  1959 «    Yields  averaged  1,325  pounds  per  acre- 

MAFLE  SIRUP:    Production  of  maple  sirup  in  I96O  is  estimated  at  1,253,000 

gallons,  about  5  percent  above  the  1959  production,  but  24 
percent  below  the  19^9-58  average  of  1,646,000  gallons. 

Although  the  number  of  trees  tapped  in  the  United  States  decreased 
slightly  from  last  year,  producers  in  Maine,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  tapped  more  trees  in  I960  than  in  1959. 

The  i960  season  was  generally  one  to  two  weeks  later  than  last  year. 
The  early  "runs"  in  late  February  and  early  March  were  disappointing  and 
were  brought  to  an  abrupt  halt  by  freezing  weather  which  prevailed  through 
most  of  March.    Deep  snows  from  western  New  York  to  Pennsylvania  and  west- 
ward also  hampered  tapping  operations.    Many  producers  did  not  tap  their 
trees  because  of  the  late  start,  believing  that  the  late  runs  would  net 
be  worthwhile. 
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However,  Wew  England  and  western  New  York  areas  had  a  remarkably  good 
sap  run  during  the  second  week  of  April.    Most  of  the  sirup  was  produced 
at  that  time  but  many  producers  were  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  sap  flow 
and  some  sap  was  lost.    In  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Maryland  the  season 
was  short  and  poor  with  the  weather  remaining  too  cold  too  long  and  warm- 
ing too  suddenly. 

This  year's  maple  sirup  crop  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $5.01  per 
gallon  compared  to  a  price  of  $U>80  last  year.    The  value  of  the  1960 
crop  is  $6,27^;000  compared  to  $5,Tl6,000  for  the  crop  produced  last  year. 

HAY  STOCKS  ON  FARMS;    Stocks  of  hay  on  farms  May  1  are  estimated  at  17-3 

million  tons,  33  percent  below  a  year  earlier  but 
k  percent  above  average.    In  comparison  with  last  year,  stocks  were  down 
in  all  States  except  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  where  they  were  up  sharply 
and  Nevada  where  they  were  unchanged.    Increased  livestock  numbers  and 
heavy  feeding  requirements  caused  a  hea\'y  drain  on  available  supplies. 
The  winter  was  long  and  hard  in  the  southern  half  of  the  Nation,  and 
imusually  severe  east  of  the  Rocky  Motuatains  in  late  Febrviary  and  March. 

Stocks  in  all  regions  were  below  a  year  earlier.    The  important 
North  Central  Region,  with  about  three-fifths  of  the  total  U.  S.  hay 
stocks,  was  down  3I  percent;  Western  Region,  30  percent;  South  Central 
Region,  52  percent;  and  Atlantic  Region,  30  percent. 

Disappearance  of  hay  from  January  1  to  May  1,  1960  totaled  62  million 
tons  compared  with  6k  million  tons  during  the  comparable  period  last  year 
and  the  average  of  about  ^6  million  tons. 

HAY:    Condition  of  hay  on  May  1  for  the  United  States  was  reported  at 
87  percent  of  normal  compared  with  83  percent  last  year  and  the 
average  of  85  percent.    Prospects  appear  to  be  about  average  or  better  in 
all  regions  except  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central.    During  the  spring, 
hay  crops  made  about  the  usual  seasonal  growth  in  most  of  the  West  where 
sub- soil  moisture  is  generally  adequate.    Alfalfa  harvest  is  underway  in 
the  Southwest  and  first  cuttings  are  nearly  complete  in  California. 
Development  was  slow  in  both  the  Southeast  and  South  Central  as  a  result  of 
cool  temperatures;  however,  an  average  or  better  hay  crop  now  seems  likely 
in  the  North  Central  and  North  Atlantic  regions. 

PASTURES :    Pasture  condition  was  85  percent  of  normal  on  May  I--';  points 

above  a  year  earlier    and  5  points  above  the  19^9-58  average 
for  the  date,  but  h  points  below  the  unusually  favorable  condition  of 
May  1,  1958.    Seasonally,  pastvure  conditions  improved  6  points  dviring 
April,  compared  with  the  usual  gain  of  1  point  from  April  1  to  May  1. 
Temperatures  during  April  were  above  normal  except  in  the  Northern  Great 
Plains,  much  of  the  West,  and  a  narrow  belt  across  the  southern  border. 
In  general,  precipitation  was  lighter  than  usual  for  April  outside  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  Valley,  Pacific  Northwest,  local  areas  in  the 
Rockies,  and  most  of  New  England  and  Florida.    Snow  brought  additional 
moisture  to  some  central  and  western  sections  of  the  country. 
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Southern  pastures  showed  much  iraproveraent  from  April  1,  tut  were  not  as 
good  as  on  May  1  2.ast  year.     In  the  South  Atlantic  region,  pastures  devel- 
oped slowly  early  in  the  season,  but  fiirnished  good  grazing  in  most  of  the 
area  hy  May  1.    However,  pastures  still  lagged  behind  the  lush  condition 
of  May  1  last  year  and  the  average  for  the  date.    Pastuies  in  the  South 
Central  States  varied  from  fair  to  good  on  May  1.    Grass  improved  there 
during  April  and  supplied  almost  as  much  grazing  as  on  Iv^y  1  a  year  earlier. 
Pastures  were  considerably  better  than  average  for  May  1  but  were  in  need 
of  moisture  by  the  end  of  April  in  much  of  the  area.    In  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  pastures  had  improved  enough  to  offset  declines  in  other  South  Central 
States  from  May  1  last  year  and  the  average. 

Condition  remained  good  in  the  West  as  a  whole  on  May  1,  but  pastures 
did  not  provide  as  much  grazing  as  a  year  earlier  in  Wyoming  and  Nevada. 
Cold  stormy  weather  hindered  the  grovrth  of  grass  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
region,  while  lack  of  moisture  slowed  development  in  the  Southwest.  Com- 
pared with  the  May  1  average,  pastures  supplied  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  feed  for  May  1  in  all  Western  States  except  California  and  Nevada. 

Prospects  for  pastiires  continue  excellent  in  the  North  Atlantic  States. 
Grazing  had  been  limited  to  the  lower  part  of  the  region  up  to  May  1  due 
to  continued  low  temperatures,  but  warmer  weather  should  push  pastures 
into  full  development.    Pasture  conditions  equaled  or  exceeded  those  of 
May  1  last  year  in  all  States  other  than  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  North  Central  part  of  the  country,  pasttire  conditions  were 
excellent  on  May  1  in  all  States  except  North  Dakota.    Prospects  in  that 
State    were  poor,  due  primarily  to  cold  weather.    Condition  was  average 
or  better  for  May  1  in  all  East  North  Central  States.    Compared  with  a 
month  earlier,  pastures  improved  in  most  States,  but  condition  lagged  in 
V/isconsin  where  grass  is  greening  up.    Pasture  conditions  were  generally 
good  in  the  West  North  Central  region  on  May  1.    Prospects  were  better 
than  usual  for  the  date  in  all  States  except  North  Dakota.    Pasture  con- 
ditions were  higher  than  on  May  1  a  year  earlier  in  all  States,  with 
prospects  for  grass  considerably  more  favorable  in  Minnesota  and  South 
Dakota. 

POUURY  AMD  EGG  PRODUCTION;    Farm  flocks  laid  5^508  million  eggs  during 

April,  compared  with  5^82^  million  in  April 
last  year,  a  decrease  of  5  percent.    All  regions  of  the  country  showed 
decreases  except  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  West.    Decreases  were  10  per- 
cent in  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  West  North  Central,  8  percent  in  the 
East  North  Central,  and  3  percent  in  the  South  Central  States.  Estimates 
of  czu,  production  were  up  h  percent  in  the  West  and  3  percent  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States.    United  States  egg  production  from  January  through  April 
was  4  percent  below  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer  in  April  was  I8.7,  compared  with 
19.1  during  April  1959-    All  regions  of  the  country  showed  decreases  in  the 
rate  of  lay.    Decreases  were  3  percent  in  the  East  and  West  North  Central, 
2  percent  in  the  South  Central,  and  1  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  South 
Atlantic,  and  the  V/estem  States.    The  rate  of  lay  per  layer  on  hand  during 
the  first  k  months  of  I96O  was  JO,k  eggs,  compared  with  JO. J  eggs  last  year. 
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Laying  flocks  averaged  294,5^7,000  layers  during  April--3  percent  less 
than  in  April  1959  and  the  lowest  nuiiher  for  the  month  since  1938.  Decreases 
were  8  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  West  North  Central,  5  percent  in  the 
East  North  Central,  and  1  percent  in  the  South  Central  regions.  These  more 
than  offset  increases  of  6  percent  in  the  West  and  5  percent  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States. 

■Jhe  number  of  layers  on  May  1,  i960  totaled  291,646,000  compared  with 
299,841,000  on  May  1  last  year--a  decrease  of  3  percent.    Layer  numbers 
compared  with  last  year  were  down  7  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  West  North 
Central,  5  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  and  1  percent  in  the  South 
Central  States.    Layer  numbers  were  up  6  percent  in  the  West  and  5  percent 
in  the  South  Atlantic  region.'    The  rate  of  lay  on  May  1,  I960    was  64.2  eggs 
per  100  layers,  compared  with  64.0  eggs  on  May  1,  1959-    Increases  were  2 
percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  1  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  West 
North  Central,  and  South  Central  regions.    These  increases  were  nearly  off- 
set by  a  decrease  of  2  percent  in  the  West,    The  rate  of  lay  was  about  the 
same  as  last  year  in  the  East  North  Central  region. 


Hens  and  Pullets  of  Laying  Age  and  Eggs  Laid 
per  100  Layers  on  Farms,  May  1 


Year 


North  :E.  North :W.  North:  South  :  South  :„  ^  : United 
Atlantic:  Central:  Central : Atlantic :  Central:  : States 


1949-58  (Av.) 

1959  .., 

i960  , 


1949-58  (Av. ) 

1959  

1S60  , 


Hens  and  Pullets  of  Laying  Age  on  Farms,  May  1 


Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

50,026 

59,535 

85,686 

30,456 

48,542 

33,^8 

308,173 

^9A19 

56,075 

79,768 

33,489 

43,579 

37,811 

299,841 

45,474 

53,503 

74,143 

35,165 

43,185 

40,176 

291,646 

Eggs 

Laid  per  100  Layers 

on  Farms,  May  1 

I^Iumber 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Niimber 

59.4 

61.5 

63.8 

58.9 

58.9 

62.0 

61.2 

61.9 

64.5 

66.3 

62.6 

61.1 

65.6 

64.0 

62.4 

64,4 

66.8 

64.0 

61.8 

64.2 

64.2 

In  contrast  with  the  usual  seasonal  decline,  egg  prices  rose  more  than 
11  percent  during  the  month  ending  April  15  to  average  36. 0  cents  per  dozen, 
compared  with  32.3  cents  a  month  earlier  and  28^3  cents  a  year  earlier. 
During  the  first  week  in  April  prices  were  generally  unchanged  in  the  Far 
West  but  were  sharply  higher  in  the  other  sections.  Stimulated  by  advance 
orders  for  both  Passover  and  holiday  needs,  prices  were  fairly  well  main- 
tained through  April  15-    After  Easter  the  usual  break  occurred  and  prices 
declined.    The  trend  was  still  downward  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

Prices  received  by  producers  for  all  chickens  (farm  chickens  and  com- 
mercial broilers)  in  mid-April  averaged  17.2  cents  per  pound  live  weight, 
compared  with  17.5  cents  a  month  earlier  and  15*9  cents  in  mid-April  1959. 
Farm  chickens  averaged  13.4  cents,  up  0.7  cents  from  a  year  earlier.  Com- 
mercial broilers  averaged  17.7  cents,  up  1.4  cents  from  mid -April  1959. 
Broiler  and  fryer  prices  during  April  showed  a  downward  trend  until  the  close 
of  the  month.  At  the  close,  the  demand  for  ready-to-cook  poultry  showed  im- 
provements and  live  prices  steadied  in  most  producing  areas.  The  marketing  of 
hens  during  the  month  was  relatively  light.  Prices,  which  strengthened  during 
the  preholidays,  were  generally  unchanged  at  the  close.  Offerings  remained 
limited  and  trading  light. 
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Turkey  prices  received  by  producers  in  mid- April  averaged  27.5  cents 
per  pound  live  weight,  up  1.0  cent    per  pound  from  mid- March  and  up  5.1 
cents  per  pound  from  mid- April  1959.    Trading  in  ready- to- cook  frozen 
turkeys  was  seasonally  light  during  April.    Supplies  and  offerings  of 
hens  remained  light  for  a  fairly  active  demand.    Prices  for  ready-to- 
cook  turkeys  in  New  York  and  Chicago  held  relatively  bteady  during  April. 

The  cost  of  U.  S,  fam  poultry  ration  in  mid- April  was  $3-39  per  100 
po\inds,  compared  with  $3<,3h  a  month  earlier  and  $3,kk  in  April  1959.  The 
average  cost  of  hroiler  growing  mash  was  $4.69  per  100  poiinds,  compared 
with  $4.68  in  mid-March  and  $4,93  on  April  15,  1959.    Cost  of  turkey 
growing  mash  on  April  15  was  $4.70,  compared  with  $4.66  per  100  pounds 
a  month  earlier  and  $4.90  a  year  earlier.    The  average  cost  of  chick 
starter  mash  in  mid-April  was  $4.87  per  100  pounds. 

The  egg- feed,  farm  chicken- feed,  hroiler- feed,  and  turkey- feed  price 
relationships  were  all  more  favorable  to  producers  than  a  year  earlier^ 


MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  FARMS,  SELECTED  STATES, 

APRIL  i960  1/ 
(In  millions  of  pounds) 


:  April  : 

»♦ 

:  April  : 

State 

: average: 

April: 

March: 

April 

State 

:  average : 

April : 

March: 

April 

:  1949- 58: 

1959  : 

i960  : 

i960 

; 1949- 58:  1959  : 

i960  : 

i960 

N.Y. 

:  876 

904 

885 

940 

Ga. 

106 

106 

97 

102 

N.J. 

:  101 

102 

106 

107 

Ky. 

:  206 

213 

180 

212 

Pa. 

:  538 

603 

622 

620 

M 
*• 

Tenn. 

:  208 

203 

174 

203 

Ohio 

.  462 

440 

446 

454 

Ala. 

110 

98 

86 

93 

Ind. 

314 

292 

284 

289 

Miss. 

137 

129 

102 

122 

111. 

448 

409 

396 

401 

Ark. 

:  108 

92 

80 

92 

Mich. 

465 

472 

444 

477 

Okla. 

:  161 

l4l 

121 

l4o 

Wis. 

1,530 

1,679 

1,642 

1,664 

Texas 

288 

256 

269 

258 

Minn. 

861 

1,012 

1,036 

1,010 
528 

Mont. 

44 

41 

38 

40 

Iowa 

528 

527 

515 

Idaho 

123 

l4l 

141 

151 

Mo. 

348 

321 

288 

332 

Wyo. 

18.6 

15.9     15. C 

16.3 

N.Dak.  : 

155 

160 

158 

164 

Colo. 

79 

77 

71 

74 

S.Eak.  • 

121 

128 

117 

123 

Utah 

60 

65 

68 

67 

Nebr.  '• 

200 

182 

165 

176 

Wash, 

158 

168 

158 

171 

Kans. 

216 

182 

161 

169 

Oreg.  • 

112 

105 

91 

109 

Md. 

119 

126 

129 

130 

Calif. 

606 

701 

710 

721 

Va. 

161 

166 

154 

167 

Other  ' 

W.Va. 

65 

64 

60 

65 

States- 

575 

687 

665 

725 

N.C. 

l42 

148 

i4o 

150 

S.C. 

52 

53 

48 

51 

U.  S. 

10,802 

11,209  10,862  11,313 

1/  Monthly  data  for  other  States  not  yet  available. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  May  I96O 


Crop  i;epor-ting  Board,  A^IS,  USDA 


WIFIER  WHEAT 


Acreage 


Yield  per  acre         :  Production 


State 

  Harvested 

Average  :  iqcg  " 

:  For 
:ha3rvest 
\    19  dO 

\  Average 
•  1949-58 

• 

•  1959  : 

Indi- 
cated 
1260 

'Average* 
■1949-58; 

1959 

J. ,  uuu 

±,  UvJU 

1,  UUU 

1,000 

1  c\f\r\ 
±  ,  UUU 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels  "bushels 

bushels 

K.Y.  ' 

361 

262 

262 

30.0 

29.5 

34.0 

10, 706 

7,729 

N.J. 

66 

51 

51 

27.4 

31.0 

32.0 

1,779 

1,581 

Pa. 

731 

530 

530 

25.1 

26.5 

30.0 

18,043 

14,045 

Ohio  * 

17876" 

1,3^^ 

1,534 

25.3" 

24.5 

47,205 

32,977 

Ind.  ■ 

l,4l2 

1,255 
1,660 

1,318 

25.9 

26.0 

32.0 

36,113 

32,630 

111.  ' 

1>727 

1,660 

26.6 

25.5 

31.0 

45,715 

42,330 

Mich. 

1;173 

1,133 

1,144 

28.8 

31.0 

30.0 

33,488 

35,123 

Wis.  ; 

28 

33 

33 

25. 1 

29.0 

30.0 

731 

957 

Minn.  ' 

50 

-  -  28- 

21"" 

21.7 

"  20.5 

27.0 

1,055 

~"  57"^ 

Iowa 

156 

136 

105 

22.6 

19.0 

28.0 

3,422 

2,584 

Mo. 

1,486 

1,518 

1,412 

24.2 

25.0 

25.0 

36,230 

37,950 

S.Dak. 

353 

450 

652 

18.3 

15.0 

27.0 

6,798 

6,750 

Nebr .  ' 

3,596 

3,160 

2,939 

22.0 

22.0 

22.0 

77,875 

69, 520 

Kans . 

10_^62l 

l0,i+85 

10,066 

16.7 

20.0 

21.0 

175,807  209,700 

Del. 

Ilk 

27 

25 

22.^ 

27.5 

29.0 

947 

742 

m.  ' 

225 

168 

166 

22.6 

24.0 

26.0 

4,927 

4,032 

Va. 

319 

275 

261 

22.3 

23.5 

26.0 

6,969 

6,462 

W.Va. 

k9 

25 

24 

21.8 

23.5 

26.0 

1,032 

588 

N.C. 

367 

398 

334 

20.4 

23.5 

23.0 

7,446 

9,353 

s.c. 

162 

192 

161 

18.4 

20.5 

21.0 

2,990 

3,936 

Ga. 

116 

110 

96 

17.6 

20.5 

22.0 

2,035 
^,^37 

2,255 
~  T+,"58¥ 

Ky. 

229 

1H3 

"  151 

20.4 

24.5 

25.0 

Tenn. 

219 

173 

14? 

17.7 

21.5 

21.0 

3,822 

3,720 

Ala. 

J+5 

60 

62 

19.8 

23.0 

23.0 

917 

1,380 

Miss. 

k2 

33 

39 

23.0 

26.0 

26.0 

898 

858 

Ark. 

70 

iho 

144 

19.6 

26.0 

24.0 

1,481 

3,640 

La. 

•     1/  kk 

50 

54 

1/18.5 

24.0 

20.0 

1/  772 

1,200 
89,174 

Okla. 

If,  699 

4,573 

4,756 

l4.0 

19.5 

21.0 

66,759 

Texas 

2^905 

3,420 

3,830 

12.0 

17.5 

20.0 

36,751 

59,850 

Mont. 

~1, 620 

"17854" 

■^P.14 

22.2 

25.0 

26,0 

3"5,H2H 

4^,350 

Idaho 

'  759 

685 

671 

26.3 

32.0 

31.0 

19, 597 

21,920 

Wyo. 

263 

216 

207 

18.8 

22.0 

21.0 

4,968 

4,752 

Colo. 

'  2,188 

2,573 

2,444 

16.4 

21.0 

21.0 

36,531 

54,033 

N.Mex. 

:  173 

223 

239 

9.1 

17.0 

17.0 

1,678 

3,791 

Ariz. 

hi 

102 

36 

28.4 

36.0 

32.0 

1,229 

3,672 

Utah 

286 

168 

163 

16.2 

18.0 

18.0 

4,619 

3,024 

Nev. 

k 

6 

3 

28.8 

36.0 

36.0 

116 

216 

Wash. 

:  1,963 

1,742 

1,847 

30.3 

37.5 

38.0 

58,903 

65,325 

Oreg. 

768 

709 

709 

29.2 

36.0 

33.0 

22,269 

25,524 

Calif. 

1  30k 

371 

371 

20.2 

23.5 

21.0 

10,068 

8,718 

:  Indi- 
:  cated 

:  191^0 

i,ocC  - 

buplif  ..s 

8,Q0d 
1,632 
-15,200 
46,020 

42,176 

51,460 
34,320 
->290 
567 
2,940 
35, 300 
17,604 
64,658 
211, i86 
725 
4,316 
6,786 
624 
7,682 
3,381 
_  2,112 
^",525 
3,087 
1,426 
1,014 
3,456 
1,080 
99,876 
_76,6oo 
5f,96^r 
20,801 
4,347 
51, 324 
4,063 
1,152 
2,934 
108 
70, 186 
23, 397 
L791 


41,712   40,523  40,8ll 


20.2      22.8      24.3  833,697923,449991,618 


1/    Short-ttme  average. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  May  I96O 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


 RYE  

'Coridltion  May  1 


.PASTT^E  

Condition  May  1 


State 

Average  : 
19^9-58  : 

i9!?9 

:  Average 
:  1949-58 

'         1  Qi^O 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Perc ent 

Maine  ! 

-- 

92 

9^ 

9k 

N.H. 

»- 



92 

Qk 

91 

vt. 

-- 

— 



91 

89 

96 

Mass.  : 

— 

_  _ 

9k 

82 

95 

R.I. 

— 

— 

-  - 

90 

87 

89 

Conn.  : 

-- 

91 

90 

93 

N.Y. 

92 

85 

91 

87 

Qk 

91 

N.J. 

89 

89 

91 

85 

85 

Qk 

Pa. 

90 

85 

 93.  _ 

87 

86 

 85_ 

Ohio  : 

~  90*"  ~ 

79- 

93 

 H7- 

 H3~ 

87 

Ind. 

90 

83 

95 

87 

88 

89 

111. 

91 

87 

9h 

85 

83 

91 

Mich. 

9k 

93 

9h 

88 

91 

9k 

Wis. 

92 

88 

«    _      82  _ 

85 

80 

87 

Minn. 

90 

 Ho" 

93 

 H3- 

 Z3- 

89 

Iowa 

88 

87 

92 

82 

85 

93 

Mo. 

86 

88 

87 

77 

82 

Qk. 

N.Dak. 

84 

70 

88 

7^^ 

5^^ 

65 

S.Dak.  : 

86 

65 

93 

79 

55 

80 

Nebr. 

Qk 

87 

89 

78 

86 

90 

Kans. 

78 

92 

85 

7k 

86 

89 

Del. 

90 

92 

90 

90 

m. 

90 

92 

93 

86 

87 

82 

Va. 

89 

91 

88 

85 

89 

81 

W.Va. 

80 

81 

75 

N.C.  : 

86 

89 

85 

86 

92 

8k 

S.C. 

81 

85 

82 

81 

86 

80 

Ga. 

81 

88 

Qk 

80 

86 

81 

Fla. 

76 

86 

79 

Ky. 

 H8-  - 

 Bk" 

 ^8^  ■ 

 Bk" 

 H6" 

78 

Tenn. 

87 

88 

86 

86 

89 

82 

Ala, 

-- 

82 

85 

81 

Miss. 

-  - 

83 

85 

76 

Ark. 

82 

85 

75 

La. 

83 

Qk 

75 

Okla. 

73 

79 

85 

71 

78 

86 

Texas 

65 

56 

78 

69 

76 

78 

Mont. 

 H5-  " 

 5o" 

 9^" 

79" 

77 

 B3' 

Idaho 

94 

89 

90 

87 

86 

88 

Wyo. 

81 

32 

90 

79 

Qk 

80 

Colo. 

76 

9h 

90 

71 

85 

85 

N.Mex. 

66 

69 

82 

65 

66 

81 

Ariz. 



82 

83 

85 

Utah 

85 

79 

79 

83 

80 

86 

Nev. 

86 

77 

75 

Wash. 

85 

87 

9k 

GO 

86 

86 

Oreg. 

90 

86 

90 

86 

85 

89 

Calif. 

86 

80 

82 

80 

66 

76 

U.S. 

 56"  - 

 Ek- 

 ^89  - 

 Ho" 

 Bi" 

 85- 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  May  I96O 
HAY 


Crop  Repoi-ting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


_ALL_HAY  

Stocks  on  farms 


State 


 __Condltlon  May  1 

Average  ;  ~  ^  "  ' 
191^.9.58    :      ^^^^  : 


i960 


Average 

19^1:9-58 

1,000 

tons 

-uB 

hi 

135 

k 
37 

679 
57 

kQ2 

388 

837 

621 
1,582 
■  "92i^ 
l,2J+3 

704 

750 

953 
898 
462 


1959 


May  1  _  _ 
i960 


Lk.  1/ 


Maine 

N.H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

R.I. 

Conn. 

N.Y. 

N.J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

MLch. 

Wis.  1/ 

Minn,  l/ 

lova 

Mo. 

N.Dak.  1/^ 
S.DsOc 
Nebr 
Kans. 
Del. 
Md. 
Va. 
W.Va. 
N.C. 
S.C. 
Ga. 
Fla. 
Ky. 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
La. 
Okla. 
Texas 
Mont.  1/ 
Idaho  1/ 
Wyo.  1/ 
Colo.  1/ 
N.Mex.  1/ 
Ariz. 
Utah  1/ 
Nev.  1/ 
Wash.  1/ 
Greg.  1/ 
Calif.  1/ 
U.S. 


Percent 
92 
92 
93 
9i^ 
90 
92 
88 
86 

89 
-  -8^  -  - 

88 
86 
90 
83 

--QZ-' 

85 
82 

79 
8!^ 

83 
80 


87 
88 
86 
Qk 
85 
79 
80 
78 


Percent 
92 
Qk 
91 
83 
85 
85 
8k 

85 
88 

-  -S3  " 

88 

89 

91 

86 
■-65-" 

86 

86 

59 
60 
90 

■  "91 

88 

90 
84 
90 

85 
86 
86 


85 
Qh 
80 
80 
80 
81 
72 
74 
"85 
91 
84 
84 
82 
88 

89 
88 
86 


90 
35 

 ::h5:::: 

if  Tame  hay  condition. 


'8^ 

89 
80 
80 

85 
81 
74 

73 
"8^ 
90 
86 
92 
86 
92 
85 
84 

89 
83 
80 

H3" 


Percent 

~9r~- 
93 
95 
95 

88 

9^ 
92 

85 

88  _ 
"  ""88 
90 

93 
94 

.  .82  . 
90 
93 
86 
69 
84 

93 
.  .92 

86 

84 

83 

79 

83 

77 

79 
_8o 

80  ~  " 

82 

77 

74 

73 

75 

86 
-  -72  _  . 

89 

91 

85 

89 

89 

90 

87 

30 

88 

88 
_89__ 
_87„_ 
-  23  - 


1,000 
tons 
92 
50 
157 
71 
6 

75 
1,054 
124 
842 
"  "'657'" 

495 
1,224 

572 
1^688 
"l,  6B6' 

2,325 
1,411 
362 
1,863 
1,352 
1,238 


10 

75 
200 
148 
24l 

117 
l42 
23 


17 
198 

427 
256 
289 
128 

135 
42 


328 
279 
134 
129 
150 

49 
214 
298 
5l4" 
347 
246 
348 

52 
100 
200 

113 
204 
244 
285 
■l'5,^09 


579 
523 
170 
189 
238 
97 
4o6 

473 
"  "599" 

499 
382 
583 
121 
187 
337 
142 
280 
321 
_  518 
"25,^67 


1,000 
tons 

— m 

44 
124 
56 
4 
61 
776 
90 
_68 7_ 
~  "326" 
334 
947 
912 
2j^048 
832 
1,617 
697 
382 
751 
1,068 

 569. 

12 
140 
232 

103 
220 

75 

57 

 i6. 

308 
297 
77 
70 
76 
26 
173 

 22J_ 

481 
437 
335 
321 
46 

185 
216 
142 
213 
219 
_  _  20i 
.  -11,1^6 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  May  I960  Crop  Reporting  Beard,  USDA 

TOBACCO  BY  STATES,  I958  and  1959  (Revised) 


State 

Acreage  harvested  \ 

Yield  per 

acre 

Production 

1958  : 

195.9  : 

1958  : 

1959 

1958  : 
1,000 

1959 

1,000 

Acres 

Acres 

JrOUnQS 

Pounds 

pounds 

jOTonds 

i*lCl  &  0  • 

2,500 

3,300 

1,550 

1,430 

x,p 

3,675 

5,187 

8,200 

9,300 

-i-,393 

11,750 

12,966 

Va  < 

30,000 

31,000 

X,  (UU 
1. ,  c:D4 

J-,  i<^5 

X,DDp 

51,000 

53,475 

n,8oo 

13,100 

14,913 

21,814 

Tnr? 

7,000 

6,900 

x,pxu 

10,570 

12,075 
20,878 

:  13,000 

13,900 

1,682 

X  ,pDU 

21,666 

Mo  < 

2,600 
34,000 

3,000 

yi!? 

3,185 

4,680 

rlQ  • 

38,000 

31,110 
137,678 

32,300 
144,191 

Va 

Vet  e 

83,600 

90,800 

i,D4f 

x,poo 

2,200 
i+38,300 

2,500 
1+68,300 

■i-,oOp 

X,OX5 

3,047 

4,038 

X,  (  C4 

X,p4'+ 

755,455 

723,130 

s.c. 

76  000 

81  COO 

1,725 

1,533 

1,765 

1^1  1 00 

Ga. 

59,200 

70,200 

1,518 

91,074 

106,548 

Fla. 

15,000 

I8,ii00 

1,421+ 

1,382 

21,359 

25,420 

Ky, 

220,200 

222,300 

l,it82 

l,604 

326,348 

356,505 

Tenn. 

73,800 
1/  260 

77,500 
1/  450 

1,647 

1,681 

121,554 

130,278 

Ala.  : 

1,250 

^86 

562 

La. 

1/  220 

_  JL/  130  . 

675 

575 

148 

75 

U.S. 

1,077,900 

1,150,000 

1,611 

1,563 

1,736,418 

1,797,087 

State 

Season  average  price  per  poxind 
received  "by  farmers 

Value  of  production 

1955"  : 

1959 

:  195S" 
1,P00 

:  1959 
1,000 

Cents 

Cents 

dollars 

dollars 

Mass . 

164,8 

108.7 

673S5 

5,640 
16,636 

Conn, 

174.1 

128  =  5 

20,452 

Pa. 

28„0 

31-5 

14,280 

16,845 

Ohio 

58.1 

51.8 

8,659 

11,307 

Ind. 

64.2 

61.5 

6,786 

7,426 

Wis. 

35.0 

33.7 

7,644 

7,026 

Mo. 

63.8 

58.7 

2,032 

2,747 

Md. 

62.5 

19,444 

20,188 

Va. 

57.2 

53.6 

78,708 

77,241 

W.Va. 

63.3 

60.0 

1,929 

2,423 

N.C. 

:  58.1 

57.9 

439,285 

418,481 

S.C. 

59.9 

63.0 

78,529 

90,068 

Ga. 

59.5 

60.2 

54,234 

64,188 

Fla. 

:  86.4 

91.1 

18,464 

23,159 

Ky. 

:  64.3 

58.8 

209,788 

209,767 

Tenn. 

:  60.4 

54.1 

73,437 

70,490 

Ala. 

:  57.5 

55.9 

222 

314 

La. 

:  73.0 

73.0 

108 

55 

U.S. 

:  59.9 

_        18.1  ^ 

1^^040^386 

1,044,021 

1/  Rounded  to  hundred  acres  for  inclusion  in  United  States  total. 
2/  Sales  to  date  insufficient  to  establish  price;  evaluated  at  I958  crop  season 
average  price.  _  24  - 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  May  1960 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  Ai'^B,  USDA. 


"Crop      ~" ' 

and 
State 


"1,000  boxes  T/~ 


"Average 
1948-57 


1958 


rljacTicaTeS":  Average 
:     1959      :  194d-57 


l!"quivaTent  tons_  _ 

~  ~  To^ft"    '  "^ndTcateH" 
1958  1959 


ORANGES: 

EARLY,  J-UDSEASON  & 
NAVEL  VARIETIES  2? 
Calif. 
Fla.,  All 

Temple 
Other 

Texas 
Ariz, 

La.   

To?aT  ffbo-ffe 
Varieties 

VALENCIA:  ~  ~ 

Calif. 
Fla. 
Texas 
Ariz, 


14,084 
44,920 
1,783 
43 , 137 
1,200 
492 
186 


16,900 
47,100 
3,000 
44,100 
1,650 
270 
220 


13,200 
48,900 

3,900 
45,000 

1,800 
500 


542,200 
2,021,440 
80,240 
1,941,200 
53,980 
18,950 


250  8,366 


651,000 
2,119,000 
135,000 
1,984,000 
74,200 
10,400 
9,900 


508  ,000 
2,201,000 
176,000 
2,025,000 
81,000 
19 , 200 
11,200 


 60j:882  66^140_  _  64_^650_  _2_j^44_,936_  _  _2^864j^500_  2,8_20j_400_ 


23,697  23,300  19,000  912,300  897,000 

33,190  38,900  43,500  1,493,700  1,750,000 

476  650  1,000  21,440  29,200 

579  340  850  22,290  13,100 


732,000 
1,958,000 
45,000 
32j_700 


TbFar 

Valencia  :  57,942  63,190  64,350  2_^449,720_  2,689j^300_  2^767,700 

Fhh  oMInIGHS:  :  ~  " 

Calif.  :  37,781  40,200  32,200  1,454,500  1,548,000  1,240,000 

Fla.  :  78,110  86,000  92,400  3,515,140  3,869,000  4,159,000 

Texas  :  1,676  2,300  2,800  75,420             103,400  126,000 

Ariz.  :  1,072  610  1,350  41,240              23,500  51,900 

La.  :  186  220  250  8,366                9,900  11,200 


To7ar,'"ATl  :  ~  ~ 

Orangey  _118_j8_24_  _  _129_j_33p__^  ,?-^jP99  ^j?2^±^^^  ^5_^553/B00_  .5j_588j5_igp_ 


GRAPEFRUIT: 
Fla.,  All 

Seedless 
Other 

Texas 
Ariz. 

Calif.,  All 

Desert  Valleys 
Other  Areas 


ToTaT 
Grape fruit _ 


33 ,970 
17,870 
16,100 
3,800 
2,604 
2,424 
919 
1,505 


35,200 
19,600 
15,600 
4,200 
1,870 
2,520 
620 
1,900 


30,500 
20,000 
10,500 
5,500 
2,500 
2,300 
900 


1,358,800 
714,800 
644,000 
152,000 
84,550 
81,040 
29,870 


1,400  51,170 


1,408,000 
784,000 
624,000 
168 ,000 
60,800 
84,800 
20,200 
64,600 


1,220,000 
800 ,000 
420 ,000 
220,000 
81,200 
76,800 
29,200 
47^600 


Calif. 
Ariz.  3/  

7o7aT  Lemons' 


42,798  43,790        40,800      1,676,390  1,721,600  1,598,000 


LDliS': 
Fla. 

^ay  1  forecast  of 
1960  limes 


13,669 

~i"?,isi' 


17,000 
340 
17,140 


17,000 

900 

"i7,5bo 


539,900 


672,000 
_13_,4pO 
~  685,400 


672,000 
__35 ,600 
707,600 


322 


200 


fiVNGELDS: 
Fla, 

Fla. 


300 
340 


12,880 


8,000 


12,000 
13,600 


126^000  


 :  i/_302  300  „550_   '^h^'i.  ^24,800 

'  t~  ~"  —        —  — 

 :   J-j?99  _  203,850  202^000  ^ 

~Seasoa  Fegins  wTtE"  Ihe  oloom  of~tFe  year  shovnn  an3"  en3"s  wrtE  cbmpTe^ion  oT  Earve'st  Ihe" 
following  year.    For  oranges  harvest  in  California  usually  starts  in  early  November  of  the  year 
shovm  and  continues  into  November  of  the  following  year.    In  other  States  harvest  of  oranges 
begins  about  October  1  and  ends  in  early  Sumner,    Grapefruit  harvest,  for  the  California  Desert 
Valleys  and  for  all  other  States,  begins  in  the  fall  and  ends  by  early  sunnier.    Harvest  of  other 
California  grapefruit  extends  from  early  summer  of  the  year  after  bloom  through  September, 
Calif onaia  lemons  are  harvested  from  November  through  the  following  calendar  year,    Florida  limes 
are  picked  mostly  from  April  through  Decernber,    Florida  tangelos  are  harvested  largely  October 
through  April.    Fruit  ripened  on  the  trees  but  destroyed  by  freezing  or  storms  prior  to  picking 
is  not  included.    For  some  States  in  certain  years  production  includes  quantities  \mharvested  — 
or  harvested  but  not  utilized-on  account  of  economic  conditions,  and  quantities  donated  to  charity, 

\/    Net  content  of  box  varies.    Approximate  averages  are  as-  follows— Oranges:    California  and 
Arizona,  77  lbs.;  Florida  and  other  States,  90  lbs.    Tangerines:    90  lbs.  Grapefruit:  California 
Desert  Valleys  and  Arizona,  65  lbs,;  other  California  areas,  68  lbs.;  Florida  and  Texas,  80  lbs. 
Lemons:  79  lbs.  Limes:    80  lbs,    Tangeloa:  90  lbs. 

2/    Navel  and  Miscellaneous  varieties  in  California  and  Arizona,    Early  and  Midseason  varieties 
InTlorida  and  Texas,    All  varieties  in  Louisiana,    For  all  States,  except  Florida,  includes 
small  quantities  of  tangerines, 

2/    Not  estimated  prior  to  1958,  4^    Short— time  average. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  my  I96O 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


PEACHES 


Production  l/ 

0-4-  n  4- 

;      Average  ; 
:     19^9-58  : 

1957  : 

1958  : 

1959 

;  i960 

JL  ,  uuu 

±  ,  UL/U 

X,  uuu 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

N.C. 

:  l,0k9 

1,500 

1,350 

1,250 

1,350 

S.C. 

3;213 

2,269 

k,koo 

2/5,300 

2/5,500 

5,300 

Ga. 

1,825 

2/4,000 

2/3,400 

3,400 

AJ.a. 

531 

425 

960 

1,000 

420 

1,100 

Miss. 

317 

268 

443 

480 

Ark. 

l/i-51 

1,100 

2, 100 
l45 

1,925 

1,950 

La.  ' 

75 

125 

160 

180 

Okla. 

2kk 

30 

350 

155 

265 

Texas 

665 

790 

1,100 
""""  15,74H 

1,100 

~i5,9io  ~ 

1,500 

9  States 

9,815" 

10,1+63 

15,525 

1/    For  some  States  in  certain  years  production  includes  some  quantities  vmhar- 
vested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.    Estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as 
follows  (1,000  bushels):    1957-Georgia,  30;  1958-Georgia,  175;  /-rlcansas,  66. 
1959-G6orgls,  90;    Arkaneas,  38. 

2/    Includec  excess  cxaiage  of  harvested  fruit  (1,000  bushels):    I958-  South 
Carolina,  l40;  Georgia,  50.    1959- South  Carolina,  15O;  Georgia,  40. 


MSCELIMEOUS  J^UIT'S_Alp_NUTS  

_  ~  ~     "^pr^I^Ipr  i 

:       1959  : 

Percent  " 


Crop 


and 


State 


Average 
_1949-^, 
Percent 

82 

83 
81 


81 
82 
77 


i960 
Percent 

91 
93 
87 


86 
87 
78 


PEACHES:  : 
California,  all  x 
Clingstone 
Freestone 

PEARS; 

California,  all 
Bartlett 
Other 

CHERRIES- SV?EET; 
Washington 
Oregon 

CHERRIES- SOUR: 
Washington 
Oregon 

OTHER  CROPS: 


72 
1/  57 


California 

Prunes 

Almonds 
Florida 

Avocados  •  66 

1/    Short-time  average. 


65 
76 


81 
87 


95 
97 
92 


84 

85 
78 


85 
86 


85 
91 


76 
96 

44 


69 
79 


86 
82 


72 

67 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  my  1960  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

CALIFORKIA  APRICOTS,  CHERRIES,  AND  PEUMS 


Pi'oduction 


Crop 

Average 
19'i-9-  53 

:  1957 

:  1958 

:  1959 

:  Indicated 
:  i960 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Apricots 
Cherries- sveet 
Plums 

177,^00 
29. 590 
80,000 

167. 000 
30,900 
1/81, 000 

90, 000 
12,200 
61,000 

210,000 
13.500 
1/93.000 

230,000 
33,000 
80, 000 

1/    Includes  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit  (tons):  1957-3.000; 
1959-3.000. 


MAPIE  SIRUP 


Trees  tapped      :  Sirup  made    l/~    :         Price__     _:  ^Value 


State 

. Average 
1949-58 

:  1959 

;  i960 

Average : 
1949-58: 

1959  ' 

i960  ; 

1959 

;  i960 

:  1959 

•  i960 

.  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

trees 

trees 

trees 

gallons 

gallons 

gallons  Dollars  DolJ.ars 

dollars 

dollars 

Maine 

102 

75 

77 

18 

15 

16 

5.90 

6.05 

88 

97 

N.H. 

226 

185 

181 

5^ 

^3 

50 

5.65 

5.85 

243 

292 

Vt. 

2.772 

1.993 

2,033 

662 

390 

560 

4.75 

4.90 

1.852 

2,744 

Mass. 

:  138 

116 

113 

46 

37 

38 

5.05 

5.25 

187 

200 

N.Y. 

1.783 

1.^13 

1.356 

^37 

344 

334 

4.50 

4.75 

1.5^8 

1.586 

Pa. 

362 

295 

227 

101 

90 

47 

4.45 

4.90 

400 

230 

Ohio 

432 

300 

264 

132 

118 

69 

5.30 

5.65 

625 

390 

Mich. 

379 

264 

261 

86 

51 

50 

5.50 

5.65 

280 

282 

Wis. 

352 

374 

381 

88 

88 

78 

4.80 

5.10 

422 

398 

Mnn. 

69 

38 

41 

11 

5 

6 

5.90 

5  =  55 

30 

33 

Md. 

26 

22 

18 

13 

10 

^  .1. 

4.10 

41 

22 

6,642   5,075   ^.952     1.646     1,191     1,253     ^.80      5-01      5.7l6  6,274 


1/  Includes  sirup  later  made  into  sugar, 
nonfarm  lands  in  Somerset  County,  I-iaine. 


Does  not  include  production  on 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  May  196O  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


POTATOES_j,_  IRISH 


Seasonal  G,roup 

.  Acreage 

harvested 

: Yield  per  harv. 

acre 

Production 

and  State 

;  Average: 
;  1949-58: 

1959 

:  Ind. 

:  i960 

:Averrge ; 
:  19^^9-58: 

1959  ; 

Ind. 

i960 

: Ave rage : 

: 1949- 58:  1959 

:Ind. 
'.i960 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000    1,000  1,00( 

acres 

ac  res 

ac  res 

C\rt, 

Cwt. 

Ci  rt . 

cwt. 

cwt . 

cwt. 

WINTER: 

■  ■  " 

Florida 

13.0 

12.0 

10.0 

15'i 

155 

100 

1,979  lA;860 

1,000 
2,0l4 

California 

14.1 

l'+.3 

10.6 

157 

150 

190 

2,211" 
3  ^,190 

2,145 

Total 

27.1 

■  2^.3 

2076~ 

155.0 

"152.3" 

l46. 

i^,005 

3,01^ 

KARLY  SPRING: 

Flo r i da -Ha st i ngs 

17.9 

21.5 

23.0 

160 

125 

ICO 

2,854  V2,688 

2,300 
54o 

-Other 

3.6 

^.7 

109 

110 

115 

500 

39b 

Texas 

3.0 

.5 

.9 

h9 

120 

60 

136 

OU 

5^ 
2,894 

Total 

25.5 

25. 'S 

"  28.^ 

122.8" 

101.2  3^%o 

LATE  SPRING: 

North  Carolina 

0  N^hj,  Counties 

14  .  D 

13»2 

I3c9 

124 

l4o 

1.15 

1,812 

1,848 

1,598 

Other  Counties 

11.4 

6.9 

6.6 

74 

80 

90 

842 

552 

59*+ 

South  Carolina 

J.U.4 

6,0 

7.0 

81 

90 

95 

836 

54o 

665 

Georgia 

2.9 

1.8 

1.6 

59 

59 

58 

172 

106 

93 

Alabama-Baldwi  n 

lo.l 

12.0 

15.5 

100 

120 

125 

1,842 

l,44o 

1,938 

-Other 

11.0 

8.7 

9.0 

^1 

50 

50 

547 

^35 

450 

rfississippi 

10.0 

9.0 

8.0 

ko 

50 

48 

434 

450 

384 

Arkansas 

13.7 

7^6 

6.8 

50 

59 

5h 

680 

448 

367 

Louisiana 

10.6 

7o2 

7.2 

42 

52 

50 

441 

37^ 

360 

Oklahoma 

D.O 

h.9 

50 

60 

50 

300 

294 

245 

Texas 

10.9 

8.0 

9.0 

62 

65 

498 

496 

585 

Ari  zona  ; 

5.3 

7.8 

9.8 

226 

250 

230 

1;189 

1,950 

2,254 

California 

 57.1 

45.0 

53.7 

262 

325 

310 

14,910  14,625  2 

-6,647 

Total 

183.5 

13^.1 

153.0 

~  T3^'.H 

170.6 

■l7Li~2^,50l  23,558  2&,l80 

EARLY  SUM'IER: 

Missouri  : 

11.7 

9.0 

9.0 

66 

70 

LO  768 

630  June  1( 

Kansas 

4.4 

2.3 

2,2 

58 

100 

II 

258 

230 

Delaware  : 

6.9 

12.0 

13.0 

153 

200 

K 

1,161 

2,400 

ly&ryland 

3.8 

2.7 

2.6 

103 

120 

II 

385 

324 

Virginia- Eastern 

Shore 

20.'!- 

21.0 

23.0 

125 

115 

II 

2,563 

2,415 

-Norfolk 

3.7 

1.9 

1.6 

98 

90 

II 

375 

171 

-Other 

8.2 

6.5 

6.5 

6k 

70 

II 

527 

455 

North  Carolina 

12.6 

8.8 

8.8 

65 

85 

II 

810 

748 

Georgia 

3-6 

2.7 

2.5 

36 

45 

II 

132 

122 

TTf^*  n  "f"  n  p  It  * 

13.7 

13.3 

58 

65 

II 

l,04o 

890 

Tennessee 

17.6 

13.0 

13.0 

57 

70 

u 

999 

910 

Texas  : 

6.8 

11.8 

11.3 

143 

170 

II 

957 

2,006 

California 

9.5 

9,6 

265 

310 

II 

2,468 

2,91^+ 

Total 

127.5 

"1167^1" 

"  ~9B.'6 

"123T8" 

—  TT  ■ 

12,^61  14^215 

—  n — 

1/    Includes  the  following  quantities  not  harvested  or  not  marlzeted  because  of 
low  prices  (thousand  hundredweight):    1959-Winter,  Florida,  60j  Early  Spring, 
Florida,  Hastings  area,  188. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  May  I96O 


Crop 

APRIL  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


State 
and 

Maine. 

N.H. 

Vt. 

l/SasB. 

R.I. 

Conn. 

N.Y. 

N.J. 

Pa. 

N.Atl. 
Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich. 
Wis. 

E.N. Cent. 
Minn. 
Iowa 
Mo. 

N.Dak. 
S.Dak. 
Nebr. 
Kans. 
W.N. Cent. 
Del. 

m. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

N.C. 

S.C. 

Ga. 

Fla. 

S.Atl. 
Ky. 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
MLss. 
Ark. 
Id. 
Okla. 
Texas . 

S . Cent . 
Mont. 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
Colo. 
N.Mex. 
Ariz. 
Utah 
Nev. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif. 

West. 

U.S. 


Number  of  layers  on: 
_hand  during__A£ril  : 

_  11259  I:_  _  19§P'2:'_ 
Thousands  Tliousande" 
2,695 


27952 
2,181 

791 
3,29^ 
399 
3,316 
7,962 
12, 112 
-  17,138 

■-.-50,l3j 
11,562 
11,326 
14,686 

7,91;+ 
11,558 

57,24| 
"17,H72 
2k,ks6 
10,922 
2,816 

m 

_  §^531 
81,597 

"  "■  Iho 
2,160 
4,615 
2,002 
9,830 
3,370 
7,350 
3,778 
"33,745 
~  5,59^ 
5,636 
5,156 
4,324 
3,887 
2,0O4 

4,390 

13,224 
"45,215 

1,19"5 
1,450 

334 

1,550 

632 

625 
1,800 
98 
4,754 
2,925 
22,608 
137,970 
30^^,90^ 


1,9^6 
786 
3,005 
374 
3,070 
f,240 
10,684 
_.l6,l8i 
3i.983 
11,383 
11,054 
13,322 
7,612 

_5^,387 
l5,25l 
22,318 
9,570 
2,659 
7,250 
9,4l8 
7,879 
"75,345 

rni 

2,031 
4,588 
2,126 
9,700 
3,796 

8,092 
4,343 
"35,3p7 
"  3, 33-5 
5,260 

4,156 

2,089 
4,250 
12,895 
33,773 
1,183 

1,411 
368 
1,481 
648 
588 
1,828 
98 
4,974 
2  967 
_24'_586 
40,132 
295,271 


Eggs  per  : 

100  layers^  :  "During 
'.  1959_:_ll60  7  "1952  I 
Nmiber  Number  millions 


Total  £g^s~produced   

2  Jan.-Agrll^incl."" 

:  I12S  _  I  I  l^lol 
'Millions  "Millions 


1,794 
1,764 

1,812 
1,902 
1,842 
1,84 
1,82 


9 

794 

884 
854 
761 
S78 

64 

96  ^ 

H43  "i^eir 

92^  "l,8l8" 

'  1  896 
1^866 
1,I|4 

1^853 
1,9^9" 
1,974 
1,842 
1,770 
1,908 
1,974 
l,938_ 
17930 
1,821" 
1,851 
i;866 
1,824 
1,860 
1,830 
1,821 
1,905 

i78!o- 
■i773er 
1,728 
1,815 

1,746 
1,854 
1,698 
1,866 


April 

19^0" 
milions 

W 


956 
950 
824 
390 

91^ 

929 
016 
962 
864 
962 
022 

o4o 

983 
T52 
836 
917 
902 
908 
824 
842 
881 

H73 
H72 
776 
875 
'f82 
911 
734 
902 
797 
H30 

9d5 
ook 
956 
836 
866 

830 

938 
914 
980 
959 

910 


li.794 

1,648 
1,962 
1,890 
1,859 
1,755 
1,920 
1,980 
1,&^5 
1,962 
1,944 
_li926_ 
-1-l931_ 
-la.8|7_ 
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